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FOREWORD 


T his book is dedicated to all those people who I thought were my friends 
and that even includes people in my immediate family. 

They are the ones who taught me how to spell “no,” but that little two- 
letter word kept me going and made me even more determined to get this 
book completed and succeed in some form or manner. 

So, to all of you who told me “no” when I approached you in my time of 
need for just plain and simple work, I salute you. 

There are those who did step forward and help with monetary offerings 
such as Tom Roberts, Dan Luginbuhl, H.A. “Humpy” Wheeler, Ron Miller, 
Jim Hunter and Mike Helton. 

Without their help, there’s no telling where I would have been. 

The ones that hurt the most are the ones who wouldn’t even offer me a 
part-time job or some type of freelance when my place of employment went 
out of business, owing me a ton of money. 

But all of those “nos” kept me going. 

There was even a half-brother who refused to open his doors of his 
house if I needed them. 

I will remember that imtil the day I die. 

All the stuff presented in this book was acquired over a period of time 
and the majority of it is stuff that NASCAR had people too afraid to write 
about, in fear of having credentials pulled so they couldn’t write about the 
sport they cared about. Also, the promise of payoff is far greater than the 
alternative and give NASCAR credit, it found out real early that the best way 
to control a media is to keep it fat and happy and taken care of, monetarily. 

They must not have cared too much about this sport or they would have 
stopped and taken a look around them and went from there. 

But people in motorsports are so blinded they can’t see the forest for the 
trees and I’m afraid that’s how it always will be. 
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CHAPTER 1 


T his all started in the mid-‘70s while I was a sportswriter for The St. 

Petersburg (Fla.) Times, one of five different Florida daily newspapers I 
worked for in my early career. 

At the time, I was president of the Florida Sports Writers Association 
(FSWA), a very prestigious organization. Also, at the time, we were having 
labor disputes with owners of racing greyhounds in the state of Florida. 

Well, I was assigned to cover the Firecracker 400 (now the Pepsi 400) on 
July 4 at Daytona International Speedway in Daytona Beach, Fla. While in 
Daytona, I ran short of cash and needed money to get home. So I went by 
the Daytona Beach Kennel Club, which is out in front of the speedway on 
U.S. 92, to see my old friend C.O. Hart, who was the publicist for the dog 
track and also a couple of more in Florida, including the ones in St. 
Petersburg and West Palm, Fla., where I also worked at one time in the early 
‘70s at The Palm Beach Post-Times. He got me a check cashed for $75. 

I never thought about that check for awhile, assuming it had cleared my 
bank. I never, to this day, received a word, otherwise. 

Now I know why. 

Well, as time would have it, I changed jobs, moving to The Pensacola 
News-Journal which is Florida’s last major city in the panhandle before you 
cross over into eastern Alabama. 

I had been in Pensacola for a couple of months when the managing editor, 
Kent Cockson, called me into his office and informed me we had a problem. 

He said there was a warrant out for my arrest for an outstanding check 
in Volusia County, the county in which Daytona Beach is located. 

Come to find out, the warrant was for that $75 check which I had writ¬ 
ten more than a year previous. 

Somehow, that check wound up in the hands of Jim Foster, president of 
Daytona International Speedway and later to be a key player in NASCAR’s 
rise to the top. Foster and the speedway had decided to try to collect that $75 
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and, at the time, make me look bad in the eyes of the rest of the sports writ¬ 
ers in the state since I was president of the association. 

I had written some stories which NASCAR wasn’t overly fond with — 
some on motorsports, a couple on the dog racing issue, favoring the dog 
owners. 

Always thought the speedway had a connection with that dog track since 
its once was on prime property in front of the speedway and the speedway’s 
always needing property for one reason or the other. The dog track since has 
been moved to a different location not far away. There must be some type of 
connection between the speedway and dog track.. 

Wiat better way to laundry money than through a dog track? 

It‘s been said many times that NASCAR uses that dog track just like a 
private bank. 

And they finally were able to push gambling through, other than just on 
the dogs, at the dog track — which is illegal in most parts of the rest of the 
state of Florida. 

Come to find out later, that Foster, the speedway and NASCAR all had 
sided with the dog track owners, who had been on strike, and took issue of a 
controversial story I had written on the subject, favoring the dog owners, the 
track owners, before I had departed The St, Petersburg Times, a very 
respected paper in the state at the time. 

The executives at The Pensacola News-Journal had agreed to support 
me 100 percent after hearing details of the suit and, in fact, hired an attor¬ 
ney, out of DeLand, Fla., to handle the case. 

I had to make the trip from Pensacola to DeLand, the county seat of 
Volusia County, for the court hearing (no trial). Fortunately, my attorney was 
able to prove that Foster, NASCAR nor Daytona International Speedway 
had attempted, in any shape or form, to inform me they were holding the 
check which, at the time, was a requirement in Florida. 

After some investigative work, my attorney phoned me one day to ask 
me if I had a desire to own a piece of NASCAR. 

I was uncertain as to what he was talking about. 

He went on to explain that he had found out that someone, likely Foster, 
at NASCAR intentionally had me set up on the check charge and he was 
more than certain that he could prove that fact. He also said it would take 
considerable time, effort and expense for him to pursue the matter and it 
would be an uphill batde for him, especially in light of the fact that NASCAR 
engaged something like 50-100 attorneys at the time. 

NASCAR still has a large legal team, most of whom work out of 
Washington, D.C. 

My attorney said it might be 10 years before the case could be settled 
and it would cost a lot more money than he or I had at the time. 

Now, years later, knowing what I know now, I wish I would have told 
that attorney to go after whatever he could get. 
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Being naive and not really understanding what all was transpiring, I told 
the attorney to drop the matter and not to pursue it any more. I couldn’t 
afford to do anything else. 

I’ve often wondered, since then, what would have been if I had decided 
to purse it. I guess it could have wound up as an out-of-court settlement or 
something of the sort. 

Or they would have had me disposed of, like they’ve done to others. 

In its own right, NASCAR is awful powerful in many circles. 

I’ve also thought, several times, NASCAR and its people could make me 
look so foolish, like it has done to so many other people over the course of 
all these years. 
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CHAPTER 2 


N ASCAR, from the beginning, has had ways of being intimidating and 
controlling its news media. 

In the early days of its stock car beginnings, it was nothing unusual to 
hear that certain sportswriters, covering motorsports, especially those in the 
Carolinas, where the sport had its roots, were on NASCAR’s payroll or into 
NASCAR’s pockets. And NASCAR did nothing to hide the fact, either. 

That was the way newspapers operated in the ‘50s-’60s-’70s. They only 
hired people to cover football, basketball and baseball. They never, or sel¬ 
dom, hired a motorsports writer. The motorsports writer usually was some¬ 
one who didn’t want to do anything else or was the leftover at the bottom of 
the barrel. 

NASCAR was bound and determined to get coverage anyway it could, 
spare no expenses. 

There were times when NASCAR would pick up members of the 
Southern Motorsports Press Association (formerly the Carolina Motorsports 
Press Association and now the National Motorsports Press Association) and 
fly them to meetings in Daytona Beach, Fla., in NASCAR’s own plane, one 
of many owned by NASCAR, along with several boats, often anchored in the 
North Miami-Fort Lauderdale, Fla., area. 

NASCAR even had its member tracks to organize and arrange for big 
media parties in those early days where everything was available to the media 
from lavish food, to liquor and women. There was one such party in 
Charlotte, N.C., where attending media members were provided with rick¬ 
ets that indicated one free ride at Lowe’s Motor Speedway (then Charlotte 
Motor Speedway in nearby Concord, N.C., and run by the late Richard 
Howard). After spending almost the entire day at the 1.5-mile speedway, ^ 
writer from Roanoke, Va., returned to the motel where the group was being 
housed, at no cost, griping about the fact he had wasted all day at the track 
and never got his ride. 
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Only to learn, much to his chagrin, the one free ride ticket was for a cer¬ 
tain room in the motel where members of the media were being offered “free 
rides,” to their liking, by attractive women inside the room. 

There was a free, fun trip from Charlotte to Daytona on a NASCAR 
plane for members of the Southern Motorsports Press Association, greet¬ 
ed upon arrival by the late John Marcum, at the time president-founder of 
the Midwest Auto Racing Club (MARC), now ARCA. He was standing in 
the Daytona Beach airport with a handful of $100 bills which had been torn 
in half and after passing those bills out to media members, Marcum 
informed the media the best way to get the torn half of the $100 back was 
to meet with the women who had the other half and were staying in the 
same hotel. 

Grand National Scene, one of the sport’s major weeklies, owned by Rob 
Griggs and later sold to become The NASCAR Scene, now owned, con¬ 
trolled and dictated to by NASCAR, employed a writer by the name of Gene 
Granger from Spartanburg, S.C., who had succeeded Jim Foster at that daily 
newspaper when Foster left to join NASCAR. 

Spartanburg was a big influx of NASCAR business in the early days with 
drivers David Pearson and James Harvey Hylton and car owners Bud Moore 
and Cotton Owens operating there. It also was the home of the late Joe 
Littlejohn, a high-ranking NASCAR official and track promoter. 

Granger loved stock car racing and did until the day he died and that’s 
the way he reported the sport, pulling no punches, regardless of who it was. 
Granger forgot more about NASCAR than these newcomers ever will know, 
but that’s now the way NASCAR wants it. They don’t want the old-timers 
around because today the sport is completely different than what it was in the 
beginning. 

To have the oldtimers around is awful embarrassing and stories often are 
told or retold which NASCAR cares not to hear. 

One day, the late Buck Baker, father of Buddy Baker, now an accom¬ 
plished member of the electronic media, both a pair of outstanding stock car 
racing drivers, took offense at a story Granger had written, exposing the fact 
the elder Baker was still racing. Baker was considered a candidate for the 
National Motorsports Press Association’s Hall of Fame, but you had to be 
totally retired in order to be considered. 

Granger and Buck Baker were staying in the same motel for a certain 
NASCAR race and Buck Baker confronted Granger and flat, cold-cocked 
Granger, a lean and lanky sort, with one punch and politely informed Granger 
to mind his own business in the future. 

But that wasn’t what got Granger in trouble. 

The trouble persisted with the stories that Granger continued to write 
for his Spartanburg newspaper and Grand National Scene. 

NASCAR became highly upset with Granger and ordered Foster to han¬ 
dle the problem. 
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It got so bad, that NASCAR informed Griggs, if he continued to pub¬ 
lish Granger’s works, that Griggs would face the consequences, too. 

Finally, NASCAR refused to issue Granger any credentials to cover races 
at its sanctioned tracks. 

For a time. Granger, who resided in the Spartanburg area until his death, 
tried to continue doing what he loved most, write about motorsports, but 
NASCAR had done a remarkable job in intimidating and embarrassing 
Granger and he eventually had to give it up. Nobody would employ Granger 
because of NASCAR’s threats. 

Griggs said he had a problem with NASCAR over the Granger issue 
because all Granger ever did was write the truth and NASCAR had troubles 
of dealing with the truth. 

Much like NASCAR treated the author of this book in the mid- to-late- 
’70s. 

There have been others, who failed to play ball and have felt the wrath 
of NASCAR, too, similar to Granger’s plight. 

To this day, several of the major daily newspapers in the state of Florida 
fail to assign reporters to cover the sport, knowing NASCAR has a ques¬ 
tionable reputation. 

When Brian France took over as NASCAR’s CEO in 2003,1 had a friend 
with the sports department of The New York Times and I asked him, point- 
blank, how long was it going to be before The Times did an expose on 
France, grandson of NASCAR foimder William H.G. “Big Bill” France Sr.? 

Well, this New York Times sports writer informed me that they were 
aware of Brian France’s past drug history of drug consumption and it would 
take only three-four days to confirm everything, but then he said, “But, you 
know, none of our readers would care. 

“They don’t even know who or what NASCAR is. So why waste the time 
and effort?” 

This is the same newspaper in the city where the annual NASCAR 
awards banquet is held each December at the ritzy Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and 
in more than 20 years The New York Times has failed to cover the banquet. 
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M ario Rossi was one of the most prominent mechanics to come along in 
NASCAR for some time. 

He was working for Bobby Allison, at the time, and, previously had 
worked for a couple of other top-notch drivers. 

Rossi was destined for the top. 

That was until his untimely disappearance. 

Even Allison lost contact with Rossi. 

That was about the time the motorsports world was having its problems 
with drugs through the Whittington brothers out of Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; 
John Paul Sr., and Jr. from the Jacksonville, Fla., area; Billy Harvey, Pee Wee 
Griffin, Pete Pistone and Gary Balough, all from Florida. 

Florida is the home state of NASCAR, headquartered in Daytona Beach. 
Rossi was supposed to have provided testimony for the U. S. in a federal 
drug case. Supposedly, Rossi had vital information about the case which would 
have been testimony damaging to Harvey, Griffin, Pistone, Balough, the Pauls, 
the Whittingtons and it would have implicated a tie-in with NASCAR. 

Rossi never did go to court and reveal evidence, for whatever reason. 
Some said Rossi was placed into a U.S. protection program. 

Others say theyVe seen Rossi many times lately at various sites, but, 
unless you really knew him, you’d never recognize him. 

Others said NASCAR and other motorsports branches made sure Rossi 
got “lost,” so he couldn’t testify. 

At the time, I was working for Grand National Scene (now NASCAR 
Scene), a well-respected weekly newspaper in the business, covering mainly 
Grand National (now Nextel Sprint Cup) stock car racing. 

The staff at Grand National Scene took it upon ourselves to try and find 
out what had happened to Mario Rossi in the early ‘80s. 

There were reports he had been killed in a plane crash somewhere in the 
Bahamas or the Caribbean on a certain day. 
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Come to find out, the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA), nor any¬ 
one else, for that matter, had any records of any plane crash in the Bahamas 
or any other place on that particular day or within a couple of months, one 
way or the other, of that date. 

If he had been killed in a plane crash, it was a mystery to a whole lot of 
people who were seeking answers. 

Rossi wound up like Jimmy Hoffa. 

Grand National Scene even contacted Rossi’s mother in New Jersey, 
where he was born. She informed us that for years, after her son had left 
home to pursue his mechanical career in NASCAR, he made it a routine to 
telephone her on certain days and at certain times, if nothing else, just to say 
hello and to find out how his mother was doing. 

Well she hadn’t heard from Rossi in some time and she was getting wor¬ 
ried. She was sure something bad had happened to her son. She didn’t know 
what, but she had that feeling. 

During our weekly meetings at Grand National Scene, where we dis¬ 
cussed on-going projects, present and new ideas, all of a sudden we quit talk¬ 
ing about the Rossi project. 

One day, during one of those meetings, someone asked the status of the 
Mario Rossi project. 

Almost immediately we were informed that, from that moment forth, 
Mario Rossi was a subject never to be discussed any more. 

We dropped the investigation. 

Someone had gotten to publisher Rob Griggs and made clear to him it 
was wise not to pursue the story any further. 

We were too close to finding out the truth of what really happened to 
Mario Rossi. 

There are reports in the last few years that Rossi has been spotted in and 
around Atlanta, Ga., sporting a completely different appearance. 

Some people say they’ve seen Mario Rossi from time-to-time and that 
he’s completely changed his appearance. 

If that’s the truth, Mario Rossi never has made himself known to anyone 
and he’s still got plenty of friends who care. 

And Mario Rossi needs to phone home to his mother. She’s worried 
about her son. 
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N ASCAR always has had a history of “it’s not what you did for me yester¬ 
day, but what can you do for me tomorrow?” 

Down through the years, loyalty has meant absolutely nothing to 
NASCAR. 

And talk about two sides of a coin. 

In 2004, NASCAR refused to allow the liquor company that distributes 
Crown Royal to sponsor the No. 99 Ford team, owned by Jack Roush, but, 
within the next week, Daytona International Speedway, home of NASCAR’s 
headquarters, took on Crown Royal as a track sponsor. 

Gatorade long has been a NASCAR substantial sponsor, even coming 
from the University of Florida in nearby Gainesville, Fla. 

As soon as PowerAde, a sports drink similar to Gatorade, came into 
being, it became the official drink of victory lane at all the NASCAR tracks. 
PowerAde is a product of Coca-Cola and some drivers are sponsored by 
Pepsi, making for some tense moments while celebrating in victory lane. 
But it’s all in line with NASCAR’s tremendous need for greed and money. 
One of the most blatant moments occurred in 2003 when Bob Latford 
of Concord, N.C., passed away. 

Latford had worked at one time for NASCAR. 

It was Latford who developed the points system in the early70s which 
NASCAR adopted and used imtil the end of the 2003 season. 

Latford hadn’t been dead a week when NASCAR was talking at 
Indianapolis, Ind., site of the next race, a week after Latford’s death, about 
redoing the points system which they had declared was boring. 

That shouldn’t have been surprising to anyone since NASCAR didn’t even 
go to the effort to send a representative to Latford’s visitation or funeral serv¬ 
ices the next day — a man, who literally gave his heart and soul to NASCAR. 

There have been numerous other individuals and companies down through 
the years which have been pitched out the window like orphaned children. 
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Pure Oil, which became 76 gasoline and carried several other names 
through its tenure, grew up with NASCAR, from the beginning. 

Union 76 provided so many programs for NASCAR — the 76 awards 
fund, Darlington Record Club, Rockingham Pit Crew contest and support¬ 
ed the panel of experts, one of the most elite motorsports panels ever formed 
in the business. 

W^en 76 departed at the end of the 2003 season, they hardly got a hand¬ 
shake from NASCAR. It was almost like NASCAR told the 76 executives not 
to let the swinging door hit them in the backside on the way out. 

Sunoco replaced 76 as the official fuel of NASCAR and failed to pick up 
or provide any of the services offered by 76. In fact, competitors now have to 
pay for their gas at $5 per gallon which beforehand had been provided by 76. 

Sunoco has even lodged a beef about Shell sponsoring a Richard 
Childress-owned Chevrolet and has asked NASCAR to have Shell tone 
down its advertising of gasoline. Because of Sunoco’s involvement. Shell and 
any other gas companies that soonsor cars, can only build up their oil prod¬ 
ucts, not mentioning gasoline. 

The same thing was true with Pepsi which was a big supporter of 
Daytona International Speedway in the beginning. 

That didn’t matter. 

NASCAR was able to line its pockets with big money by making Coca- 
Cola its official soft drink. 

It didn’t matter that some drivers were sponsored by Pepsi. 

At one time, NASCAR’s vice presidents, about eight of them, lived off 
bonuses derived from official sponsors of the sport, which cost in the neigh¬ 
borhood of $500,000 yearly per-sponsor. That money was divided equally 
among the vice presidents. 

Until the year that a particular official sponsor came on board and was 
not reported. Jim Foster, in charge of the bonuses, kept that official sponsor 
for himself, pocketing the money. Once the other vice presidents found out 
about it, Foster was removed from his position and since has been hung out 
to dry. 

Very few people know where Foster hangs out these days. 

Bob Weeks had handled some large scale marketing projects for 
NASCAR, retiring to his Daytona Beach home several years ago, used to 
host and an oldtimers get-together before each Daytona 500 in February. 
NASCAR personnel became suspicious of those meeting and Weeks has 
hosted none of those parties in the last five-seven years. 
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B efore Tim Richmond died in 1989, NASCAR passed a substance abuse 
policy. 

The policy was designed mainly to help NASCAR prevent its drivers 
from using drugs. 

The policy also was designed to get Richmond out of NASCAR stock 
car racing. 

Probably the best seat-of-the-pants driver we’ll ever see in NASCAR. 
Richmond came to NASCAR from the open-wheel world of racing. He was 
not intimated by anyone or anything. He lived a carefree life. 

He was so much like other drivers, who felt bored at times when they 
were accustomed to doing things at such a fast pace of 200 miles per hour for 
four-five hours on a Sunday afternoon. 

So, on their down time, during the week or between races, they pursued 
other environments with excitement attached to the efforts. 

One great story about Richmond was the time when a magazine set up 
a duel between Richmond, driving car owner Rick Hendrick’s Chevrolet, and 
a Porsche which had dominated sports car racing that year. This showdown 
took place at the seven-mile road course in Ohio. 

The late Harry Hyde was Richmond’s crew chief at the time. 
Richmond told Hyde to take the rear-spoiler off the Chevrolet and he’d 
go out and beat that Porsche. Hyde didn’t want any part of it, thinking the 
car would be totally out-of-control and undriveable. 

Richmond convinced Hyde to do what he wanted and went out and beat 
that Porsche in a car in which Hyde and Hendrick both thought Richmond 
would wreck. 

Tim Richmond was flamboyant and a party-animal, to say the least, 
which attracted him to the Hollywood jet-set crowd where he fit in very well. 

Richmond was a bored young man, though, having raced Indianapolis- 
styled cars before he came to NASCAR.. 
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Members of his crew and close friends said it was nothing for them to 
get a telephone call from Richmond at 3 a.m. or 4 a.m., wanting to know if 
they wanted to go for a boat ride on Lake Norman, where Richmond lived, 
just northwest of Charlotte, N. C. 

“He always had to be doing something,” said a very close friend of 
Richmond. “He was bored. He lived a fast life.” 

It was that Hollywood night life and those all-night hours which people 
say led to Richmond contacting AIDS in the early stages when very little was 
known about the sexually-transmitted disease. 

Up to the time of his death, neither Richmond nor his family ever admit¬ 
ted Richmond had AIDS, even though it was proven and documented. 

Richmond never apologized even though it was a known fact he infect¬ 
ed a couple of other well-known associates with the disease and they both 
died, too, one being a Fort Lauderdale, Fla., doctor Richmond was dating at 
the time. 

Another one, a former Miss Winston, finally married, but only after her 
future father-in-law made his son wait seven years before marrying the 
young lass, supposedly the grace period for determining if AIDS existed or 
not. She and her husband have since divorced. 

People first began to notice when Richmond showed up at a press con¬ 
ference at the Holiday Inn Crown Plaza Airport Hotel, late, tie not tied, 
open, wrinkled shirt, sport coat thrown over his shoulder, hair uncombed 
and a beard with a five-o’clock shadow. Some officials tried to head 
Richmond off at the top of the stairs and keep him from going into the press 
conference which had to do with NASCAR’s all-star race, referred to at the 
time as The Open. 

Richmond pushed his way past and into his seat at the head table. When 
asked to give his thoughts on The Open, Richmond said, “I thought we were 
here to go car racing, not play a golf tournament.” 

Later that year, Richmond missed qualifying for a race at Atlanta 
Motor Speedway, south of Atlanta in Hampton, Ga., because, according to 
his mother, Evelyn, he had lost his car keys. It was found out that had 
Richmond attempted to qualify, he probably would have won the pole for 
the race since the car, in practice, was faster than any other car there that 
weekend. 

Photos of Richmond dressed in female undergarments in a Daytona 
Beach, Fla., came to light and were turned over to NASCAR which were 
never seen publicly. 

Mixing and mingling with that Hollywood crowd also introduced 
Richmond to drugs which some members of his NASCAR race team also 
acquired for him from time to time. 

One member of his team spent some time in a Georgia jail cell for drug- 
related problems before law enforcement officials were fully aware or 
acquainted with drugs. 
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NASCAR didn’t want the embarrassment of having to explain the extra¬ 
curricular hours of its drivers, thus the substance-abuse policy which has 
been used three or four times since then, especially with Gary Balough. 

Well, it was long after Richmond’s passing that NASCAR president- 
CEO Bill France Jr. suffered a couple of broken ankles in a boat, being driv¬ 
en by his younger brother, Jim France. 

The Frances said the broken ankles occurred when the boat hit an 
unusually high wave in the Atlantic Ocean, just off Daytona Beach, Fla., toss¬ 
ing France Jr. up into the air and when he landed, it broke both ankles. 

Another story surrounding the same incident was that members of the 
Mafia and the Frances were at odds over how the Richmond incident was 
handled, so they got France’s attention, to teach him a lesson, by breaking 
both ankles. 

That’s what Balough and Pete Pistone believe happened to France Jr. 

Now they’re laughing at Brian France, son of France Jr., who is 
NAS CAR’s CEO. Brian France is studying a new and much stricter drug pol¬ 
icy for NASCAR. 

There are those who say Brian France will have to be the first one test¬ 
ed for drugs in NASCAR. 
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W illiam H. G. “Big Bill” France Sr., the founder of NASCAR, was quite a 
promoter. 

He was a manipulator, too. 

A shrewd businessman, to say the least. 

And he ruled NASCAR in the early days with an iron hand — the meth¬ 
ods and ways of a dictator and the only ways to help make sure NASCAR 
would survive and prosper.. 

Paul Sawyer, whose family ran Richmond (Va.) International Raceway for 
a long time, and the late Clay Earles, instrumental in keeping Martinsville 
(Va.) Speedway, up and going, both were essential players in the early days of 
NASCAR. Both have said, on numerous occasions, they came close to pulling 
their guns and shooting France Sr. on the spot over heated disagreements. 

France Sr. was adamant that NASCAR needed, in the beginning, to be 
run by a dictator — someone who didn’t care about other individuals. 
France Sr. couldn’t have been more right. 

But France Sr., unlike his son. Bill France Jr., and grandson, Brian France, 
who succeeded “Big Bill,” he did care and took time to seek out drivers, own¬ 
ers, inspectors and media members to talk to them and listen to them. 

Before creating NASCAR at the Princess Hotel in Daytona Beach, Fla., 
in the late ‘40s, France Sr. had spent his early days in the Washington, D.C., 
area where he was connected with the U.S. justice department. 

He was familiar with the workings of the law and he put it to his own 
use, convincing the City of Daytona Beach, Fla., to help him build a 2.5-mile 
speedway with headquarters for NASCAR, with no taxes attached. There are 
still debates today over the tax issue between the city and the speedway. 

The motel industry in Daytona Beach is miffed with the speedway’s pol¬ 
icy of allowing unlimited camping on speedway property, forcing motel own¬ 
ers to double-triple-even at times quadruple rates, a situation NASCAR 
could control and put a stop to if it had a mind to. 
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Several times France Sr., before his death, threatened to move 
jvJASCAR’s headquarters if Daytona Beach’s city fathers tried to impose taxes 
on NASCAR. 

NASCAR brought enough business into Daytona Beach to offset any 
lack of tax payments. 

The City of Daytona Beach also was aware it had the golden calf and 
didn’t want to lose it — even if it collected only $1 a year from one of the 
state’s biggest and most lucrative businesses. 

France Sr. laid the foundation for his son. Bill Jr., and grandson, Brian, 
to carry on this day and time. 

There were two interesting incidents in the early days of NASCAR. 

France Sr. always, it seemed, had some prince, king, shah or whatever 
the tide of reigning royalty might be from Arab nations as grand marshals, 
honorary starters and the like for his 24 Hours Daytona road-course races in 
early February, kicking off the speedway‘s annual Speedweeks.. 

They represented rich oil-producing nations in the Middle East. 

France Sr. proved to be no dummy. 

When the gas crisis hit in the ‘70s and everyone was in line to purchase 
that precious gasoline, NASCAR never missed a lick — never sputtered at all. 

NASCAR had all the fuel-oil supply it ever needed or ever would need. 

All those princes, kings and shahs who had been given the red-carpet 
treatment by France Sr. and NASCAR were there in NASCAR’s biggest time 
of need. 

It was the forward thinking of France Sr. 

Then, there’s the question of the four-lane boulevard in front of Talladega 
Superspeedway in East Tbboga, Aa., as far out of the way as possible. 

The boulevard just happened to be built at the time 1-20 was being built 
through Aabama. 

France Sr., at the time, was a heavy financial backer of Aabama Gov. 
George Wallace, dead-set against integration in Aabama and the south. 

But, like the Middle East royalty, France Sr. used his strong arm tactics 
to get what he what wanted, spare the cost or consequences. 

It was the France family way. 

It has been the France family policy since 
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CHAPTER 7 


O n two separate nights at two different places in the City of Charlotte, 
N.C., Gary Balough and Pete Pistone both told similar stories. 

The stories detailed the drug business in NASCAR which was prevalent 
in the 1970s. 

Now, NASCAR is doing everything it can, in a controlled way, to clean 
up its drug image although its CEO, Brian France, has been connected with 
drugs on more than one occasion. 

In the late ‘90s, I wrote a story in Speedway Scene, a weekly motorsports 
trade publication, that accused Brian France, son of Bill France Jr., of check¬ 
ing into the Betty Ford Clinic, near Los Angeles, Calif., for drug rehabilita¬ 
tion. NASCAR called me on the carpet for the story, but never did anything, 
except having my publisher, Val LeSieur, to call Betty Jane France, Brian’s 
mother, and apologize for the story. 

All the time, the rest of them, gathered at that meeting in Daytona 
Beach, Fla., were laughing. 

Later, I was told by a high-ranking NASCAR executive, no longer employed 
by NASCAR, the only thing wrong with the story was that Brian France had 
checked into the Betty Ford Clinic for drug rehabilitation, but under an assumed 
name. I never have been alble to find out that name to this date. 

On another occasion in the ‘90s, Brian France was stopped by a South 
Carolina state trooper, who charged France with drug possession. 

Jim Hunter, now NASCAR’s vice president of communications and 
president of Darlington (S.C.) Raceway at the time, was able to to get the 
South Carolina state troopers to drop the case. 

But now, since NASCAR took the Southern 500 Nextel Cup race on 
Labor Day weekend from Darlington and moved it to California Speedway 
in Fontana, Calif., there are some law enforcement officials in the state of 
South Carolina who are more than eager to discuss France’s stature in that 
state and what occurred a few years back. 
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Such is similar the situation in Arizona where Dennis Huth, a one-time 
|ygh-ranking NASCAR executive, since let go, baby-sat Brian France while 
ejnployed at Tucson (Ariz.) Raceway, a NASCAR-International Speedway 
Corp. (ISC, controlled by the France family) property. Brian France was 
using drugs and continued to do so while in Arizona until Arizona officials 
called the France family in Daytona Beach and asked to have him out of the 
state and never let him come back and all would be forgotten. 

Brian France was back in Daytona Beach. 

The stories of Balough and Pistone are just as spine-tingling as Brian 
France’s adventures. 

One of the most common stories both Balough and Pistone told was 
how, at one time, in the late ’70s and ’80s, even into the ’90s, NASCAR con¬ 
trolled one of the biggest drug-running cartels in the U.S.A. 

It was far-reaching and wide-spread, according to Balough and Pistone. 

It was through theses operations that Brian France fed his drug craze. 

During the ’80s, several auto racing individuals were arrested on drug 
charges, including the Whittington brothers, out of Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla.; John Paul Jr, and Sr., from the Jacksonville, Fla., area; Billy Harvey 
and Balough, both race car drivers and living in Florida; along with 
Pistone. 

There are those who believe Peter Gregg, a big-time sports car racer for 
Porsche, out of Jacksonville, Fla., took his own life because of a drug-related 
problem. Gregg was a friend of the Pauls. 

Balough, an outstanding short-track driver at one time who owned and 
operated his own team, now is serving time in a Broward County jail in Fort 
Lauderdale, after picking up his fourth drug-related offense which is auto¬ 
matic life imprisonment in Florida, 

The last anyone heard of Pistone was that he was some place in the 
Chicago area doing a radio motorsports show. His father, “Tiger” Tom 
Pistone, was from Chicago when he drove in NASCAR Cup races. “Tiger” 
Tom now resides in the Charlotte area with his family. 

The stories Balough and Pistone related were those of intrigue and suspense. 

“NASCAR had several car owners, at one time, who all were involved in 
businesses that were related in some way and allowed them the luxuries of 
doing what they wanted,” said Balough. 

“They would move whatever they needed to move on those garbage 
scows that ran the Gulf of Mexico and up the eastern portion of the U.S. in 
the Atlantic, mainly using the Gulfsteam. There were no questions asked 
because, at the time, garbage was a big business in this country and getting 
it moved was all to common with many of the states which had trouble get¬ 
ting rid of garbage. 

“Those garbage scows all were operated or owned by BFI which opened 
tip one of the biggest landfills in the state of North Carolina when Bmton 
Smith came back from Illinois and took over Charlotte Motor Speedway (now 
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Lowe’s Motor Speedway in Concord, N.C.; that landfill still is in operation, 
behind the speedway on U.S, 29 and is as big as a mountain).” 

Those car owners, mentioned by Pistone and Bslough, included Mickey 
and Billy Stavola, out of Kinston, N.J., who ran a trap-rock business; Bob 
Hillen Sr., in the oil-drilling busness in Midland, Texas; the late Billy Hagan, 
in the oil-drilling business in Lafayette, La.; Raymond Beadle, involved in 
drag racing and NASCAR, out of Houston, Texas; and Warner Hodgdon, 
who owned several NASCAR tracks or was partners with other track own¬ 
ers, an influential California businessman. 

“The way they operated was almost like a circle,” said Pistone. 

“No telling what might have been at the bottom of those scows,” said 
Balough. “There were reports that dead bodies were under that garbage and 
those bodies were dumped in deep water in the Gulf or in the Atlantic. 

“They could put all the marijuana on those scows they wanted and 
nobody ever noticed.” 

Balough was driving for Pee Wee Griffith, out of Florida, and was asso¬ 
ciated with Harvey. Griffith was under investigation for drug charges, but 
never convicted, even though the federal government confiscated a lot of 
personal property. 

One of Balough‘s stories consists of Dick Anderson, a short-track drive 
of late model fame in Florida. 

Anderson, the same name of an outstanding Miami Dolphins running 
back, but no relation, was helping to unload a boat with bales of marijuana 
on it in a bay, out of Miami. Without warning, the U.S. Coast Guard 
appeared on the scence. 

Not wanting to get caught and face certain drug charges, Anderson went 
over the side of the boat with one of the bales of marijuana, floating down to 
the waiting boat which just happened to be NASCAR’s boat where he was 
picked up. NASCAR owned a couple of big boats which it always has kept in 
the Miami area, under the pretenses of entertaining important clients on 
fishing trips to Bermuda, the Bahamas and the Carribean. 

“Let me tell you,” Anderson later told some friends, “I was scared as hell 
that night. I just knew I was gonna be picked up, but I managed to get away.” 

Balough confirms that the Mafia had something to do withthe injury of 
Bill France Jr.’s ankles in that boating incident near Daytona Beach. 

Balough also contends NASCAR set him after he got out of prison the 
first time on drug charges. Balough was attempting to restart his NASCAR 
driving career when traces of drugs were found in his car hauler at his shop 
near Mooresville, N.C. 

“I know they had it planted there to get me in hot water with my parole 
officers because they didn’t like some of the things I was saying at the time. 
I was only telling the truth.” 
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P ete Keller was a disgruntled former NASCAR inspector who made his liv¬ 
ing policing the garage area. 

Without warning, the late Bill Gaza way, the NASCAR chief technical 
inspector, let Keller go. 

Keller didn’t have another job to go to. All he knew was auto racing. 
Until the time of his death, Keller never knew why Gazaway let him go. 
Much was the case of Robert Black of the Hickory, N.C., area. Black was 
the director of NASCAR’s Busch Grand National Series, doing the best job 
any of the directors for that series, a step below the Cup Series, had ever 
done. Black was never given a reason for his dismissal. 

About three or four years ago, in a nursing home in Columbia, S.C., 
Keller poured his heart out to me about the sport and people who turned 
their backs on him. 

A few days later, Keller died. 

Such was the case of Robert Latford of Concord, N.C., who devised the 
points system used prior to 2003 to determine the Cup champion. 

The dirt on Latford’s grave still was warm and NASCAR began devel¬ 
oping a new system to determine its champion, without even recognizing 
Latford. NASCAR didn’t even send a representative to Latford’s funeral and, 
at the time, they had offices in the Charlotte, N.C., area, not far from 
Latford‘s home in Concord, N.C. 

If there was anyone more dedicated to NASCAR than Latford, I’ve 
never met him. 

Keller told story-after-story of NASCAR’s trials and tribulations. 
There was the time, according to Keller, in the ‘80s when NASCAR was 
on its way to Riverside, Calif., for a race. 

Word came down that all the NASCAR car haulers would be stopped at 
the California-Arizona state line and searched for drugs and other illegal 
contraband. 
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Those trucks were stopped and searched, but nothing was found. 

“They just had no idea where to look,” said Keller. “There are so many 
places on those haulers where you can hide stuff that’ll never be found, if 
don’t want it found. 

“The one place they didn’t look at was all those nitrogen bottles on those 
haulers. That’s where the stuff was that they were looking for.” 

Another time, the U.S. Justice Department was starting to investigate a 
couple of NASCAR tracks for money-laundering, said Keller. 

“They got as far as about to start looking into the official books of those 
tracks, when all of a sudden, they got a call from some high-ranking official 
in Washington, D.C., who told them to back off and let it be. 

“If they had gone ahead with that investigation, a couple of NASCAR 
tracks would have been closed,” said Keller. 

“That’s how far-reaching NASCAR goes. When it comes to lobbying, 
NASCAR has one of the strongest lobbying groups there is in Washington. 
And, without a doubt, they have the most lawyers in Washington of any group. 

“Anything happens and NASCAR knows about it, real quick. 

“How do you think for all these years NASCAR hasn’t gone to unlead¬ 
ed fuel in those race cars (they finally did, a couple of years ago). They get 
no pressure from Washington to do so, that’s why.” 

NASCAR started using unleaded fuel in the Cup series in 2007, some 20 
years after promising U.S. officials they would do so. 

Keller said car owner RickHendrick was transporting Hondas back from 
California in the ’80s from Riverside, Calif., in one of his race car haulers. 
Hendrick was convicted in the ’90s for giving Hondas to certain business¬ 
man for favors to keep him supplied with Hondas for his car dealerships. 

“Ever what they said Rick was up to, he was doing it,” said Keller. “And 
Harry Hyde was helping him get everything done. 

“And you know when they said Hendrick had leukemia? He never had it 
as bad as they made it out to be. That was a ploy just to keep him from going 
to jail.” 
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S ince this book was started about three years ago, word has gotten out, in 
some form and fashion, that it was a work in progress. 

I’ve had two interesting phone calls in recent months, both from indi¬ 
viduals, who talked their hearts out, as long as they could remain anonymous. 
One was from a retired nurse, living in the Palm Springs, Calif, area. 
The other was from a retired state trooper in South Carolina. 

The nurse said she had worked for the Betty Ford Clinic at the time 
Brian France checked. 

None of the staff knew who France was because he wasn’t using his real name. 
Now that NASCAR has two Cup races at the Auto Club Speedway in 
Fontana, Calif, and since France has made it clear he wants a National 
Football League (NFL) franchise for Los Angeles, his picture is widely cir¬ 
culated in the area in daily newspapers and on TV. 

“That’s how we found out,” said the nurse. “A group of us were sitting 
around one day, watching TV for some reason and they showed Brian 
France. We didn’t know him by that name. We knew him by another name. 
But no mistaking it, it was the same man, regardless of the name. 

“While he was in the Clinic we treated him for drug abuse. He was quite 
strung out when he go there.” 

The state trooper from South Carolina told a similar story. 

Now that Darlington (S.C.) Speedway has lost one of its two Cup dates, 
including the traditional Labor Day Southern 500, none the state troopers in 
South Carolina feel like that quite as obligated as they once were. 

“It’s no doubt we picked up Brian France,” said the state trooper, “just 
outside of Columbia (S.C.). He had just flown in on a plane and had rented 
a car and was on his way to Darlington. I was by myself that morning, but 
had to call in a supervisor for what I found. 

“We found drugs and other paraphernalia in the car, but we were told to 
drop it that this was Brian France. 
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“For a couple of years or so, we received all the tickets, and more, any¬ 
time there was a race in Darlington. 

“We did some checking and found a pile of other charges, drugs and 
what not, facing Brian France, if anything real bad ever happens to him.” 

Isn’t it funny how people will talk about something after they walk away 
from it? 
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CHAPTER 10 


F rom day one, NASCAR has operated in a dictator-type family atmosphere 
from founder William H.G. “Big Bill” France Sr. through his son, the late 
Bill France Jr. and his grandson, Brian France, now NASCAR’s CEO-chair- 
man of the board. 

Never in the history of NASCAR has it been NASCAR’s policy to ever 
introduce any type of policy or regulation. 

NASCAR always gets somebody else to do its dirty work. 

Always has and always will. 

It doesn’t matter who it is, either an individual or the media, which 
NASCAR controls with the threat of not issuing credentials. 

NASCAR operates in the following manner: 

If it’s something it wants introduced, NASCAR will suggest to someone 
it might be a good idea if they inquired as to if a certain method or system 
might work or be favorably. 

That way, if there’s any controversy around what NASCAR suggested, it 
can always say, “Well, we never talked about that. We have no idea what 
you’re talking about.” 

Or, if NASCAR has a controversial problem, like trying to gets its drug 
policy strengthened and in place, it’ll suggest to a couple of members of the 
media, on their payroll, what do they think about the idea? 

Those media members, more than likely, will write something about the 
subject or they’ll air it on television-radio, another area which NASCAR 
controls by hiring and paying all the announcers. NASCAR gets a reaction, 
without saying a thing, by utilizing its media and getting that media to play 
devil’s advocate without realizing it. 

They make sure these media members and radio-TV announcers on 
their payroll know never to admit that to anyone, under any sort of cir¬ 
cumstances because NASCAR will deny it knew nothing of the circum¬ 
stance. 
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Junior Johnson, a car owner-driver in NASCAR’s early, caught on to 
IsIASCAR’s ways of operation and used it to his advantage. 

Through Barney Hall, a long-time Motor Racing Network radio anchor, 
Johnson would suggest that Hall find out if certain drivers might be inter¬ 
ested in driving for Johnson. 

That way, if it never happened, Johnson could say, legitimately, that he 
never talked to a particular driver or crewman. 

One of NASCAR’s on-going problems is trying to establish a strong 
drug policy to be used against violators. 

Ron Hornaday Jr., 50, a California driver who moved to North Carolina 
to compete for Richard Childress Racing and Kevin Harvick, Inc., admitted 
in 2008 in an interview with ESPN that he used testosterone from 
December 2004 to January 2006 before it was added to the sport’s banned list. 

There have been several other drug issues over the years in NASCAR, 
involving Brian France and several others. 

It seems NASCAR’s drug problems always get started in Florida in some 
manner, like Hornaday said his testosterone was shipped to house from an 
the Palm Beach (Fla.) Rejuvenation Center. 

And it seems several people in the sport believe Felix Sabates, who’s from 
Cuba and came to the Miami, Fla., area as a refugee, got his start dealing in 
drugs. 

It was a quick rise in a short time for Sabates, who became a NASCAR 
car owner, while also dealing in professional hockey and basketball franchis¬ 
es in Charlotte, N.C., where he also operates a car dealership. 

Sabates sill has his Cuba-Miami connections and owns a boat company 
near Stuart, Fla. 

One of NASCAR’s biggest jokes is how it pays its officials. 

NASCAR does it through Delaware General, a company few people 
know about. 

The late Elmo Langley, who died in Japan in a pace car accident dufing 
an exhibition race, used to tell a group of friends every morning, over cof¬ 
fee, how NASCAR was cheating its employees and officials by paying them 
ridiculous low wages through Delaware General. 

“That’s why tiiey set up Delaware General so they could pay everyone a 
low wage and take out no taxes,” said Langley. “It was a scam. 

“I made no more than $20,000 a year as their pace car driver and I did a 
lot of things for NASCAR, too. 

“It was always what we could do for NASCAR and not what NASCAR 
could do for us.” 

Then there’s the cloud of secrecy over NASCAR’s current president, 
Mike Helton, the first non-member of the France family to ever be named 
president of the organization. 

It might be because of Helton’s connection with AmericaCrown, a cater¬ 
ing company he formed while working for the late Walt Nix at Atlanta 
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Motor Speedway in Hampton, Ga. Later, when Helton went to work for 
NASCAR and sold the catering firm to NASCAR which now uses the com¬ 
pany at all the International Speedway, Inc. (ISC)-owned tracks. 

Before Helton went to Atlanta Motor Speedway, he was working for a 
radio station in Bristol, Tenn. 

That radio station had to fire Helton for a reason station members still 
won’t admit to this day and time, saying only, “It was bad enough, we asked 
him to leave and never think about coming back to work for us.” 

It’s the inner-workings of NASCAR and it still works in the same as in 
the ’50s as it does in the 2000s. 

The more some things change, the more some things remain the same. 
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CHAPTER 11 


N ASCAR never would have survived without the “big five.” 

The “big five” consisted of early promoters William H.G. “Bill” France 
Sr., the founder of NASCAR; Paul Sawyer; Clay Earles; Enoch Staley; and 
Larry Carrier. 

Each of these men were instrumental in getting NASCAR started and 
kept it running. 

After France got NASCAR organized from those early days, he then had 
to keep it all together and it didn’t matter how to France, he did it. 

France Sr. was out all over the south, nailing up posters and making sure 
there was enough money to pay purses at NASCAR-sanctioned tracks. 

France Sr. had a vision of Daytona International Speedway and that 
dream came to life. 

It was a 2.5-mile speedway, the first of its size, outside of Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway, for a stock car race. 

It was a far-cry from those days running races on the old beach course at 
Daytona, where France Sr. got his start. 

It didn’t take Sawyer, Earles, Staley and Carrier long to fall in line with 
France Sr. 

They could tell something was about to happen and they all wanted to 
be a part of it. 

A part of it they were. 

Often times, Earles and Sawyer were known to carry hand guns and use 
them, if they had to. 

There were a couple of times Earles and Sawyer were upset with the way 
France Sr. was handling things and pulled their guns on France Sr., demand¬ 
ing fair and equal treatment. 

It didn’t matter that Earles, Sawyer and Carrier were all competitors in 
Virginia, Carrier just over the state line in Bristol, Tenn., adjacent to 
Bristol, Va. 
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Paul Sawyer (far right), in victory lane at Richmond, Va., with driver Bobby 
Allison (second from right) and Ken Campbell, track’s public relations direc¬ 
tor, was among five promoters who saved NASCAR in the early years. 
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Only one thing mattered to each was to have the best track and race possible, 
Staley was busy molding North Wilkesboro (N.C.) Speedway into one 
of the top short-tracks in the country while Earles, Sawyer and Carrier were 
doing the same in Martinsville, Va., Richmond, Va., and Bristol, Tenn. 

Carrier had to overcome the threat of early money woes closing down 
completely, bringing a couple of outsiders at one time to help him salvage the 
half-mile, high-banked Bristol track. 

Today, Bristol seats more than 150,000 and is considered one of 
NASAR’s finest tracks by the fans. It’s always a sellout with a waiting list of 
ticket-buyers. 

It was nothing to find Sawyer, Earles, Carrier and Staley out pounding 
the pavement, promoting their tracks and their races. 

They were the first in their track and usually the last to leave. 

Family was heavily involved with all five men. Their wives, sons and 
daughters were there to help in any way possibly, as long as the job got done, 
Billy and Wayne Sawyer were very instrumental in helping their father 
build and rebuild Richmond International Raceway into a three-quarters- 
mile track that seats in excess of 100,000, 

Earles took Martinsville, in the middle of no place USA, and fashioned 
a monument to his legacy. The half-mile track seats about 80,000, 

Despite a lot of flies and horse manure in a building in the third and 
fourth turns at the five-eights-mile North Wilkesboro facilty, Staley suc¬ 
ceeded, with the help and backing of next door neighbor Junior Johnson, the 
moonshiner turned NASCAR driver-car owner. 

Without France Sr,, Earles, Sawyer, Staley getting out there with their 
sleeves rolled up and surviving some hard knocks and long hours, it’s highly 
doubtful NASCAR would be where it is today, much less still around. 
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I t's often been said by many people that a television series of NASCAR’s 
personal lives should be made and entitled, “As the Lug Nut Turns.” 

It would rival and probably surpass any soap opera already in existence 
on afternoon weekday television. 

The scenarios are endless. 

But to protect drivers IVe have developed the trust of over the years, I 
won’t name names, only recall situations. 

A four-time Cup champion and his two roommates, who shared the 
same house, threw a lavish Christmas party one night. As the party pro¬ 
gressed this young driver became enamored by a certain young lady. He was 
making out with this girl, upstairs in his bedroom, getting ready to go as far 
as she’d let him go. When, all of a sudden, she looked up at him and said, 
“You know I’m only 14, don’t you?” She easily could have passed for 21. 

To say the least, the driver quickly put his pants back on and rejoined the 
party. 

There’s a driver out there today who’s forming his own multi-car oper¬ 
ation. None of the children seen with him are actually his. They all were 
bom out of wedlock by the wives of other people in NASCAR. 

And how lubricous it is when a couple of drivers gets up and spout words 
of the Bible and such? That driver’s wife and the wife of another well-known 
driver had breast enhancements at the expense of their husbands when they 
both heard their husbands both found them to be perfect women, if only 
they had breasts of any size. 

Now, the wife of one of those two drivers, who formed this multi-car 
team, had to have a certain driver to join her husband so she could keep tabs 
on both men. Seems she’s sleeping with both of them. 

Now she’s suing her husband for divorce and that driver is long-gone. 
That should be expected, though, since this wife was shoved off on her 
husband after she and another driver were discovered, red-handed, fooling 
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ynd in a women’s room at a local bar-restaurant. Seems that driver, who 

was married, told this other driver, his friend, that this gal, a waitress at 

particular restaurant, would be the perfect woman for him. 

A driver of many cars, some different, and his wife were having a feud 
because this driver always was chasing some skirt some place in some town. 
W'ell the driver’s wife got so mad at him that she took a baseball bat, not only 
to the driver, but also put a couple of dents in his personal vehicle. He had 
to move out for awhile, into an apartment, until they made up after she was 
dancing, with her top off, at a local, popular bar. 

Then, there was the driver, who won more than 50 races and a champi¬ 
onship, who was involved with the secretary at the team’s shop. Because the 
driver wouldn’t give her the things she wanted, she made a video of their 
escapades and threatened to blackmail the driver for thousands of dollars. 
The driver had to do some tall talking to keep his wife from writing a size¬ 
able check for a new house at Lake Norman, N.C., which she was prepared 
to move into. 

Probably one of the funniest situations was of this well-known driver, 
who had transferred to NASCAR from the Indy Car ranks, and he was pho¬ 
tographed in a Daytona Beach, Fla., motel in full drag (a term for a man 
wearing female clothing). Those photos were turned over to NASCAR and 
haven’t been seen since. 

Another former Cup champion was having a fling with a young woman 
in his hometown in north Georgia. Ford had given this driver a new auto¬ 
mobile which was supposed to have been a gift for his wife. Instead, the driv¬ 
er gave it to his girlfriend. He had some tall talking to do when his wife found 
out what had happened. 

Then a driver, winner of numerous races and a Cup champion, preferred 
black women to white women. It seems he always had a black woman in 
every town he raced in. 

This writer of many years was convinced to take a particular lady to New 
York City for the annual NASCAR Awards banquet at the WaldorFAstoria. 
Well, the writer never saw the gal again until it was time to catch the plane 
and come home. She had spent two days sleeping with a crewman, who was 
married. She eventually had that crewman’s baby. 

A multi-time champion, thought to be lily white by his adoring public, 
once was discovered in the cellar of a deserted bar at a ski lodge wrapped up 
in the arms of someone other than his wife. 

Turn on the television, you might miss the next episode of “As the Lug 

Nut Turns.” 
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CHAPTER 13 


T he five best drivers I’ve seen in more than 40 years of covering NASCAR 
stock car racing are, in order, David Pearson, Fireball Roberts, Gale 
Yarborough, Bobby Allison and Richard Petty. 

Pearson, who won 105 Cup races in a limited number of races, was called 
the “Silver Fox” for no reason at all. 

Pearson was a driver of all the people. 

When he beat Petty at Daytona, after the two had crashed, going into 
turn four, that was enough to convince me that Pearson was better. He just 
hadn’t run near as many races as Petty had. 

Now, it was shame that an accident at Charlotte (N.C.) Motor Speedway 
(now Lowe’s in Concord, N.C.) in the early ‘60s had to eventually claim the 
life of Roberts. 

If it hadn’t been for that accident and Roberts could have had a full¬ 
blown driving career, there’s no doubt that he might even have been better 
than Pearson. 

Yarborough, a one-time football player from Timmonsville, S.C., could 
drive anything he sat it whether it be a stock car or an Indy Car. 

And Yarborough was one not to complain too much. It didn’t matter how 
the car was handling, Yarborough would manhandle it and make it drive his way. 

There was only one speed for Yarborough and that was flat-out. Never 
let the gas pedal off the floorboard. 

IVe’ often wondered how good Bobby Allison could have been if he had 
teamed up with a reputable car owner and stayed there for a while. 

That was not Allison^s style. He was a mover and a lot of it had to be his 
own way. 

Allison had a knack for building his own cars which he passed on to his 
late son, Davey. 

And, too, Allison was wrapped up in this feud with Petty, trying to beat 
him and thinking NASCAR always was favoring Petty. 
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David Pearson was 


this writer’s best driver of all- 


time. 










Jock G. Flowers 


People are probably wondering why I didn’t rank Petty No. 1, He won 
more races than anyone, 200, and seven Cup titles. 

But a lot of Petty’s victories came on what NASCAR called a northern 
tour and Petty was about the only driver to show up for a lot of those races. 
Without a lot of competition. Petty backed into several victories. 

'And he never should have won 200. That motor and those tires were as 
illegal as hell when he won No. 199 at Charlotte. 

And NASCAR let him know he would win No. 200 at Daytona because 
President Ronald Reagan was in attendance. 

So that watered down my appreciation of Petty. 

Of these five. I’m convinced they could have driven anything they set 
their mind to. 

Now, I know, in all cases, where you try to determine the best, there 
always are differences of opinions. 

These are my best, how do they compare with yours? 
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by Jack Flowers 

Many olhcr books have been written about NASCAR, mainly about its drivers and other 
eelebrities who compete in the sport of stock car racing, but there have been very few books 
written or published about the internal workings of NASCAR. 

This book takes a look at NASCAR from day one to present-day and tells the story ofhow 
NASCAR has maintained its operation as a dictatorship since the late forties, how drugs 
played a part in its rapid rise in popularity, and how it has been run by the France family of 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 

The Dirt under the Asphalt is a book that pulls no punches and paints no pretty pictures. It 
docs, however, offer the author’s insight into the most prominent track owners and drivers 
who got NASCAR started and kept it going through tough times in the fifties and sixties. 


About the Author 

“ ^ - Jack Flowers covered his first stock car race when he was sixteen and the 
sports editor of The Moultrie Observer (Georgia). It was the RebeF^^ in 
Montgomery, Alabama, and it was won by Buck Baker in one W.Carl 
i ^ Keikaefer’s Chrysler 300s. 

Since then. Flowers, now seventy, has worked for eleven different daily 
'W newspapers, mostly in Florida, covering stock car racing off and on, along 
f with other forms of auto racing and the Indianapolis 500. 

Leaving the daily newspaper business in 1979, Flowers began working for 
auto racing trade publications that cover NASCAR. 

Today he still writes weekly stories about NASCAR for Area Auto Racing News (AARN), 
and National Speed Sport News (NSSN ) . 

While working for Grand National Scene (now NASCAR Seene) and Speedway Scene 
(no longer in publication), Flowers and Tom Higgins, the retired motorsports writer of Ihd 
Charlotte Observer (North Carolina), covered every NASCAR race, from coast to coast, fc3 
sevent^n consecutive years. 1 

/ ^ ^ Cover design provided by Jack Flowers ' 
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